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any, simply because the cry of the individual believer, however
impassioned, finds an echo in every other believing soul, and is not
without some response from the most apathetic.
As to form, in the sense of order and proportion, it is often
assumed that the Greeks alone possessed its secret in antiquity,
and bequeathed some hint of it to the modern world. Perhaps,
in an endeavour to vindicate for the Hebrews a sense of form,
we may best appeal to authority ; and, if so, we can hardly decline
to accept the judgment of a man who, classically educated, and
possessed of a Frenchman's love of order and beauty, was a
Semitic scholar of unusual scope and insight. It was Benan
who said :
Israel had, like Greece, the gift of disengaging- its idea perfectly, and of
expressing it in a concise and finished outline; proportion, measure, taste
were, in the Orient, the exclusive privilege of the Hebrew people, and because
of this they succeeded in imparting to thought and feeling a form general
and acceptable to all mankind.
It is true that, if we regard the technicalities of literary con-
struction, a book of the Bible will not infrequently seem to fall
short; but this is because the author is not intent upon structure
of a patent and easily definable sort. If he secures unity of im-
pression with variety in detail, it is often by the use of other
means, and especially through an intrinsic and enthralling power
which pervades his whole composition. Structure in the more
usual sense is, however, to be found in limited portions, such
as the story of Joseph, a single prophecy, or a speech from the
Acts of the Apostles.
An attempt has been made above to show what there is in
the constitution and qualities of the Bible entitling it to be
called a classic. In what follows, the aim will be to consider
the process by which it became an English classic, and the
influence it has exerted, and continues to exert, in that
capacity. Before attempting this directly, however, we shall
need briefly to examine the problem which it presents to the
translator*
The nature of the Hebrew language first demands considera-
tion. Its most noticeable feature is its deficiency in abstract and
general terms. It has no philosophical or scientific vocabulary.
Nearly every word presents a concrete meaning, clearly visible
even through a figurative use. Many of its roots are verbal, and
the physical activity underlying eacli word is felt through all its
special applications. Thus, to take a single example, there is